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While  a  lot  of  the  world's  cupboards  are  bare,  America's  garbage-^  q 
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pails  are  bulging.    Garbage  surveys  show  that  last  year  tHe  waste  of  foo^^n-HiDcl 
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averaged  235  pounds  of  food  per  person  in  this  country.    And  lis 
this:  While  6  percent  of  our  food  production  in  1942  went  to  our  fighting 
allies... and  7  percent  went  to  our  own  armed  forces... 15  percent  went  to 
waste  in  American  dining  rooms  and  kitchens. 

The  food  Americans  wasted  in  homes  alone — not  counting  what  they  threw 
away  in  restaurants,  hotels,  army  camps,  institutions,  and  other  places — 
could  have  fed  everyone  in  this  whole  country  for  nearly  2  months.  Isn't 
that  a  shameful  fact?    How  the  wartime  food  situation  is  such  that  if 
war  workers  are  to  have  full  dinner  pails,  America  just  can't  have  so 
many  full  garbage  pails. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  food  America  can  produce  these  days 
because  there  is  a  limit  to  labor  and  equipment  for  cultivating  and  har- 
vesting more  and  larger  crops  and  raising  more  livestock.  It's  going  to 
be  hard  even  to  equal  last  year's  high  record  of  food  production,  yet  we 
are  going  to  need  considerably  more  food  for  our  armed  forces  and  allies 
as  well  as  for  ourselves  here  at  home. 

Though  we  can't  keep  stepping  up  production  of  food,  we  can  cut  down 
on  that  huge  waste  each  year.    And  cutting  down  waste  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  as  producing  more  food  and  is  often  much  easier.     Since  so  much 
food  goes  to  waste  in  homes,  a  good  place  to  begin  saving  is  your  own 
kitchen  and  dining  room.     In  countless  ways  you  can  rout  the  "food  saboteurs" 
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whether  you  live  in  town  or  in  the  country.    You  know  many  of  these  ways 
already,  of  course. .  .others  may  he  new  to  you. 

For  one  thing  you  can  save  "by  more  careful  preparation  and  cooking. 
You  can  cut  your  peelings  thinner  or  cook  with  the  peelings  on.    You  can 
save  the  good  outer  leaves  of  cahhage  and  lettuce.    You  can  use  "beet  tops 
and  other  root  vegetable  tops  which  are  often  even  more  nutritious  than 
the  roots.    You  can  scrape  the  hatter  or  dough  more  thoroughly  out  of  the 
mixing  howl.    You  can  cook  so  food  doesn't  stick  to  the  pan  or  burn.  You 
can  cook  so  food  will  he  'attractive.    Poor  cooking  and  tasteless,  monoto* 
nousr  meals  are  the  reasons  a  lot  of  food  gets  left  uneaten  on  our  plates, 
anyway.    And  another  reason  is  too  large  servings,  especially  for  children. 

Then  there's  careless  measuring  that  makes  for  cooking  failures  -  that 
may  make  the  difference  between  a  cake  that  melts  in-your-mouth  and  the 
cake  that's  a  complete  failure.    Even  a  piece  of  toast  that  gets  burned, 
or  a  measly  little  old  carrot  that  shrivels  up,  is  a  loss  that  mounts  up 
if  you  multiply  it  by  this  country's  34  thousand  homes.    Meat  cooked  at  too 
high  a  temperature  shrinks  much  more  than  necessary  and  doesn't  go  as  far. 

Proper  methods  of  cooking  not  only  stretch  the  amount  of  food  but  also 
conserve  nutritional  value.    Our  greatest  food  waste  of  all  is  probably 
"hidden  waste"  or  loss  of  nutritive  elements  in  food  by  wrong  handling 
and  preparing.     Too  many  vitamins  that  could  build  strong,  sturdy  bodies 
are  destroyed  or  go  down  the  sink  in  water  when  vegetables  have  been 
"cooked  to  death."    So  take  care  not  to  overcook,  and  not  to  cook  in  too  much 
water  that  is  merely  going  to  be  poured  out. 

Then  too,  one  of  our  main  food  wastes  comes  from  left-overs.  Some 
homomakers  don't  know  what  to  do  with  left-overs.    Others  just  set  them  aside 
till  they  spoil.     Then   it  doesn't  hurt  their  consciences  as  much  to  throw 
them  away.     The  refrigerator  is  too  often  a  way  station  to  the  garbage  can. 
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But  if  you  are  smart  and  thrifty,  you  plan  your  meals  better  so  as  not  to 

have  many  left-overs  and  then  you  learn  how  to  make  attractive  dishes  from 

them.    Good  cooks  make  good  use  of  left-overs  so  they  lose  their  identity  in 

an  entirely  new  dish.    Left-over  vegetables  seem  like  "something  else  again" 

when  they're  put  in  scalloped  dishes,  in  soups,  and  stews.    Or  sometimes  it's 

all  right  to  serve  them  cold  just  as  they  are.    Improper  storage  is  another 

food  thief  that  can  cause  food  to  mold,  sour,  wilt,  dry  up,  get  rancid,  lose 

food  value,  grow  stale,  or  spoil  in  some  other  way. 

It  happens  that  Farm  Security  borrowers  are  among  the  families  doing 
their  best  these  days  to  economize  and  stretch  their  food.     These  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  make  a  little  go  a  long  way,  and  cut  corners  to  save 
"because  money  was  scarce.     "Waste  not,  want  not"  has  become  a  kind  of  motto 
with  them.    They  know  from  experience  that  bones  make  good  soup,  that  you 
can  use  crusts  of  bread  in  many  ;vays ,  save  the  beet  tops,  and  lick  the  platter 
clean.    And  now  they're  saving  harder  than  ever  so  their  busy  small  farms 
can  put  still  more  food  on  the  market. 

In  some  communities,  thrifty  homemakers  in  such  familes  have  formed 
what  they  call  "Kitchen  War  Councils"  to  get  together  at  each  other's  homes 
or  the  neighborhood  schoolhouse  to  talk  over  war-time  food  problems.  They 
have  held  many  an  informal  session  to  discuss  food  economies  such  as  making 
tasty  dishes  from  left-overs,  better  ways  of  storing,  low-income  recipes, 
and  so  on. 

In  one  community,  a  group  of  housewives  conducted  a  little  contest 
among  themselves  to  see  how  many  food  saving  ideas  they  could  think  up. 
The  winner  received  a  book  full  of  war  savings  stamps,  and  everybody  received 
a   nead  full"  of  ideas.     Sometimes  homemakers  have  held  "taste-test"  schools 
where  they  came  together  and  actually  prepared  Borne  low-cost  dishes  or 
left-over"  dishes,  then  went  home  to  serve  them  to  their  families. 

Shese  farm  families  don't  let  their  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  go  to 
waste  either.    For  one  thing  they  carefully  can  and  store  all  they  want  to 
use  at  home.    For  another,  if  they  have  a  surplus  of  one  thing  and  a  scar- 
city of  another,  they  often  swap  with  each  other.    Ben  Weese  and  his  family 
of  New  Mexico  swapped  fresh  vegetables  with  neighbors  until  they  had  four 
bushels  of  peaches,  a  bushel  of  pears,  a  bushel  of  plums,  a  bushel  of 
cherries,  and  several  bushels  of  apples.    Harvey  Workman  of  Kansas  traded  a 
lot  of  melons  of  different  kinds  from  their  melon  farm  for  fresh  vegetables. 

Families  like  these  and  thousands  of  others  are  trying  to  save  all  they 
can  now^so  to  help  increase  the  country's  food  supplies  and  hasten  victory. 

ey  are^  glad  to  be  living  in  a  country  where  most  people  have  something 
to  eat  when  they  are  hungry  and  don't  have  to  pull  their  belts  tighter  to 
stop  a  hollow,  empty  feeling. 


